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The Cream of College Graduates 


for the Public Service 


» 


ws A WARTIME AGENCY Of the Federal Govern- 
ment was in liquidation, a group of 2,000 of 
its employees, 80 percent of whom had no prior 
Government experience, responded as follows to 
questions on their preferences for future employment: 


Percent 
For continuing in Government service___.......------ 56 
For Government or industrial employment._..._------ 34 
For industrial employment........------------------ 8 
For own business or profession. _......-------------- 2 


Years ago this result could hardly have occurred. 
The prestige of public employment, particularly 
Federal, is unquestionably on the increase. Like- 
wise, administration of public affairs and the perpet- 
uation of our democratic way of life are more than 
ever dependent on the quality of personnel attracted 
to the public service. 


Attitude Toward Government 


The Federal Government for many decades has 
drawn upon the graduates of our colleges and univer- 
sities for filling its junior professional and adminis- 
trative positions, but its positive efforts to attract 
the cream of these graduates has only in the past 
10 years or so begun to approach the active measures 
of industry in this respect. Unfortunately, some 
university officials have not encourage their best 
graduates to look to the public service as a rewarding 
and satisfying career, but this opinion, too, is 
——— 

“Deputy Director of Personnel, Federal Security Agency. Dr. 
Stahl formerly taught American Government at New York University. 
For over 5 years he was engaged in personnel work with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. During the past 7 years he has been with the 
Federal Security Agency. 
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changing. A new attitude is also noticeable among 
businessmen who worked for the Government 
during the war. Men like James Forrestal, Chester 
Bowles, and Paul Appleby have publicly declared 
themselves on the point. For example, Mr. Bowles, 
who, prior to his Government service, was an 
advertising executive having daily contacts with 
almost every important segment of American 
business, stated in an article last year: 

“T want to make the point... with all the 
emphasis that I can, that the reputation of ineffi- 
ciency, rigidity, and incompetence which has been 
fastened upon the public service is the invention 
of the demagogue and the fellow who doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about. Whatever understandable 
roots this attitude may have in our ancient distrust of 
arbitrary government, it is now clearly out-of-date. 
Not only is it now out-of-date, it is also now one of 
the weapons by which selfish interests resist the 
efforts of the Government to provide and maintain 
the minimum conditions of a democratic society.” 

Among the reasons for hope that especially the top 
scholars of our graduating classes will look first to 


1 “New Goais for the Public Service,” Personnel Administration, 8:1, June 
1946. 
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the public service are: 

1. Public employment is becoming more and more 
challenging. The array of new problems, domestic 
and international, which face our public executives 
and specialists is enormous. 

2. Occupational opportunities in government are 
more varied and stimulating than ever before. 
There is practically no limit to the kaleidoscope of 
subjects that are open to research and administrative 
work in the Federal Government alone. 

3. Salary scales are now more favorable, with the 
junior professional and administrative level in the 
Federal departments at $2,644. 

4, A more up-to-date philosophy of personnel ad- 
ministration has developed into practical operation 
in most Federal offices and laboratories, with more 
emphasis on inservice training, on career opportuni- 
ties, on recognition of superior performance, and on 
democratic participation by employees in work plan- 
ning and in improving conditions that affect their 
work. 

5. Greater recognition is being given to the satis- 
factions of working for the public. Much higher 
salaries outside often fail to divert devoted civil 
servants from the higher rewards they sense in serv- 
ing the public interest. Paul Appleby points to 
many instances, even in lower bracket jobs, where 
“the public would be gratified and moved if it could 
know of’ the services and ability and devotion of the 
much-maligned bureaucrats.? One reason for greater 
satisfactions is the greater significance and magni- 
tude of the problems dealt with in public jobs as com- 
pared with private employment. One former Gov- 
ernment executive who took a much higher paying 
job outside regretted, for example, that he now was 
concerned with such matters as the potential market 
for a certain style of wearing apparel in a locality, as 
compared—in one of his previous public positions— 
with decisions on procedures affecting 50 million 
wage earners. 


Chances for a Career 


Recently the Federal Government has not been a 
normal recruiting ground because it has been en- 
grossed in retrenchment from wartime size. Con- 
sidering that the service had to stop many tem- 
porary war activities and cut back from over 
3 million to less than 2 million civilian employees, 
it is not surprising that several thousand career 


2 Big Democracy, New York, Alfred A. Knopf Co., 1945. p, 2-3. 
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employees still are not placed. But Federal per- 
sonnel policy is now giving every possible “‘break” 
to career employees (those who came in before the 
war through competitive examination), by dis- 
placing any remaining war-service workers and 
giving the career people those jobs. Furthermore, 
the competitive method of recruitment has been 
resumed. Normal turn-over is rapidly restoring the 
need for “‘new blood” at the junior levels in various 
professional and administrative lines. The Federal 
service is, therefore, reaching a point of stabilization 
under which appointees through competition can 
be reasonably assured of tenure and advancement 
dependent upon performance. 


The JPA Examination 


In addition to numerous specialized examinations 
in the agricultural sciences and other fields, the U. §. 
Civil Service Commission will rely heavily this year 
upon the Juntor Professional Assistant examination 
as the device for recruiting college graduates for 
Federal jobs. Ratings will be announced by the 
first of the year, so that individual agencies can 
begin contacts with the highest ranking candidates 
as early as possible, with a view to offers for June 
employment. The fields to be covered will probably 
be: 


Administrative technician 
Archeologist 


Mathematician 
Metallurgist 


Astronomer Patent examiner 
Chemist Physicist 

Engineer Psychologist 
Geographer Social science analyst 
Legal assistant Statistician 
Librarian 


Additional fields, particularly in the biological 
sciences, will be covered in the companion examina- 
tion for Junior Agricultural Assistant. Examina- 
tion announcements were scheduled to be issued 
about October 15, and the closing date for receipt of 
applications was expected to be early in November. 
Positions will be filled in the summer of 1948 from 
lists established by these examinations. The written 
tests, to be given probably early in December, are 
of the general aptitude type rather than examina 
tions in subject matter. 


Importance of Examinations 


It is important that the ablest students who are 
in their senior year, or in graduate work, be en- 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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EPUSIT-D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Educational Implications 
of Armed Services Training 


HAT CAN HIGHER EDUCATION in 

America gain from the experience of the Army 
and Navy with their vast and varied training and 
educational enterprises in World War II? For 
several years the Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs has been 
studying this subject, and it has to date issued six 
reports covering various aspects of the question. 
Some of the findings of these reports are summarized 
in the following sections. 


Human Resources of the Nation 


A great war throws the spotlight on the physical 
condition of a people—especially of its men of 
military age—and holds a mirror to the existing 
provisions for the utilization of the people’s mental 
abilities. In 1941, America was relatively fortunate 
in both these respects, but the stresses of war 
revealed unmistakably many avenues for future 
advancement. 

Thirty classes of diseases and defects caused re- 
jection of about one-third of all selectees for military 
service. A group of physicians intimately acquainted 
with Selective Service medical examinations has 
estimated that the incidence of these disqualifying 
factors could be reduced by 41 percent if we had a 
period of 20 years during which Nation-wide health 
conditions were as good as we know how to make 
them. Only a small part of the job can be done 
directly by college departments of health and 
physical education; but colleges and universities are 
obligated for leadership in the advancement of 
general public health and medical care, especially 
for children and youth. The plans and policies of 
schools of medicine and related professions should be 
gauged on no smaller base than the health service 
needs of the Nation over the ensuing generation. 


Utilizing Human Talents 

The Army and Navy conducted huge systems of 
personnel classification, involving aptitude testing, 
individual interviewing, and a cumulative individual 
record, for the purpose of putting the right man into 
the right type of training. The administration of 
combinations of highly specialized aptitude tests 
disclosed that many young persons possess dis- 
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tinctive abilities which have lain latent because they 
were unidentified and unrecognized, or because of 
financial barriers to their development in civil life.! 
The large-scale experience pointed anew to incalcu- 
able wastage of human talents, from which spring 
irreparable national losses, until we develop and 
apply better means of identifying special aptitudes 
and of insuring their maximum exploitation. This 
calls for expansion and refinement of the services of 
testing, counseling, and guidance, as~well as for 
expansion of facilities and opportunities for higher 
education in order that all qualified young persons 
of the Nation may be served. 


Characteristics of Instruction 


The thousands of courses of instruction, ranging 
from basic training to advanced technical specialties, 
were so greatly varied that any attempt to pin down 
the general characteristics of armed services instruc- 
tion is reminiscent of the well-known East Indian 
fable of the six blind men and the elephant. There 
is a well-authenticated consensus, however, that the 
Army and Navy programs of instruction were char- 
acterized by comparative definiteness and immediacy 
of aims, coupled with flexibility—that is, a receptive- 
ness to changes in aims or content when found to 
be indicated by the pragmatic test of experience. 

They generally eliminated nonessential content. 
They tested the achievement of the trainee fre- 
quently and regularly, and promptly informed him 
of his standing after each examination. They 
exploited the visual and auditory aids. They used 
“learning by performance” wherever possible, and 
also “testing by performance,” in addition to the 
use of pencil-and-paper tests. The courses of in- 
struction were generally short and intensive; and, 


* Associate Director, Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs, American Council on Education. 
Dr. Chambers was for 1 year a classification officer in the Army 
Air Forces, and later for 2 years he was chief of the historical 
section at the headquarters of the AAF Training Command at 
Fort Worth, Tex. He has served on numerous educational 
research projects. Among his publications are a series of works 
on the colleges and the courts. 

1 Davis, Frederick B. Utilizing Human Talent: Armed Services Selection and 


Classification Procedures. Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1947. 85 p. 
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to such extent as the exigencies of war permitted, 
they were filled by students who were qualified for 
the courses and wanted them. To a much greater 
extent than is popularly believed, instruction was in 
small classes, and there was a great deal of individual 
work between one instructor and one student.” 

None of these features is new in higher education, 
but the war experience demonstrated that—given 
adequate resources of money and of personnel— 
these principles can be applied to produce a desired 
result in a remarkably short time, and thus agument 
the efficiency of the instructional process. 


Instructional Devices and Materials 


It has been estimated that the quantity of audio- 
visual aids created and used by the Army and Navy 
between 1940 and 1945 was six times the quantity 
of similar materials created for use in civilian educa- 
tion in all earlier years. The concept includes silent 
and sound motion picture films, filmstrips, slides, 
still photographs, drawings and charts, relief and 
contour maps, sand tables, models, mock-ups, cut- 
aways, and a great variety of related devices. Both 
disc and wire recordings were used in the teaching 
of foreign languages and to simulate battlefield 
sounds in combat training. Evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of these devices and of their comparative 
utility rests mainly upon subjective judgments, but 
there is ample proof of general approval by instruc- 
tors and trainees of the extensive employment of 
training aids. When properly used, they shorten 
training time, produce more learning, and stimulate 
interest and motivation.’ 

When 2,000 veteran students in 23 widely dispersed 
institutions were queried in 1946 regarding their 
armed services training, 72 percent of them re- 
membered and mentioned some one particular type 
of visual aid which they regarded as especially help- 
ful; and 79 percent said they believed civilian schools 
and colleges should make wider use of the various 
visual and auditory devices. The Army and Navy 
demonstrated and confirmed that motion pictures 


3 Chambers, M. M. Opinions on Gains for American Education from Wartime 
Armed Services Training. Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1946. 78 p. 

3 Miles, John R. and Spain, Charles R., Audio-Visual Aids in the Armed 
Services: Implications for American Education. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1947. 96 p. 

4 Matthew, Robert John. Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services: 
Their Future Significance. Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1947. 21lp. 

§ Fenton, William Nelson. Area Studies in American Universities. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Council on Education, 1947. 89 p. 
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are effective not merely for imparting purely tech- 
nical or vocational skills, but also for giving much 
information not necessarily expected to be imitated, 
presenting problems for discussion and touching the 
emotions of the observer and changing his attitudes, 
This fact makes them potentially useful in liberal 
education as well as in technical training. 

In the armed services many hundreds of textbooks 
and manuals were written and revised by cooperative 
methods, and great stress was put upon brevity, 
simplicity, readability, good use of a variety of types 
of illustrations, and popular appeal to the trainee’s 
understanding and emotions. Abstract principles 
were adequately illustrated by interesting examples 
of their applications. Thesecharacteristics, contribut- 
ing to the “humanizing of knowledge,” have their 
places in the development of college textbooks for 
the future. 


Modern Language and Area Studies 


By intensive methods, with heavy concentration of 
time upon the learning of a particular foreign lan- 
guage, with small classes and native informants, it 
was demonstrated that a grasp of the spoken language 
for practical purposes can be attained in much less 
time than has been generally customary in civilian 
colleges and schools. To what extent should colleges 
afford offerings oriented toward objectives as limited 
as were those of Army language instruction? Is the 
direct intensive voice-and-ear method best for all 
beginners, to provide a foundation and a motivation 
for further studies in the written language and its 
literature? Experiments and innovations designed to 
test these hypotheses are under way in many institu- 
tions, and progress reports are becoming available.‘ 

The same is true of the idea of synchronizing and 
synthesizing the study of all pertinent aspects of the 
culture of a given geographic region, as undertaken 
in one segment of the Army Specialized Training 
Program and in the Army’s Civil Affairs Training 
Schools, in a total of 57 institutions. An impetus 
was given to the incipient systematic reorganization 
of liberal arts curricula, and the building of advanced 
programs adapted to produce the type of liberally 
educated person much needed in the service of the 
Government, of missionary boards, and of large 
business enterprises.® 


Education for All the People 


Expansion and improvement of civilian adult 
education on an unprecedented scale, especially by 


s 
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university extension divisions and activities, are 
suggested by the operation of varied and popular 
off-duty educational programs in the wartime armed 
services. ‘These included correspondence instruc- 
tion, library services, discussion groups, news 
distribution through service newspapers, maps, 
exhibits, and motion pictures, and a system of Army 
posthostilities schools in Europe and the Orient. 
Many veterans gained experience in the leadership 
of adult education, and millions had a first-hand 
sampling of its utility.® 

Some 300,000 women served in the uniforms of the 
armed services, and were trained for hundreds of 
duties, ranging from hospital work to aircraft pilot- 
ing, and from clerical work to military command and 
administration. Older opinions regarding the abil- 
ities of women were largely changed by experience, 
opening the door to new possibilities in the education 
of girls and women. 

Both the Army and the Navy, after having at 
first rejected illiterate selectees, eventually inducted 
some 400,000 of them and brought a large proportion 
up to the level of fourth-grade literacy in intensive 
special training programs—requiring only from 60 to 
90 days of instruction—thus offering a demonstra- 
tion for the civilian leadership of adult education. 


Stimulus to Research 


The wartime experience in research and the train- 
ing of research workers in technical and scientific 
fields, such as nuclear physics, electronics, the med- 
ical sciences, and many others presaged changes in 
the organization and financing of research which may 
well form the threshold of a new era of vast accom- 
plishments. Already groups of universities have been 
organized to facilitate coordinated Government- 
financed projects. Research contracts between uni- 
versities and scientific institutes with governmental 
agencies and with industrial organizations were 
developed and will be developed to provide two-way 
conduits for the financing of the work and the appli- 
cation of the results in the public interest. 

Wartime research in education and the social 
sciences was necessarily limited, but, undoubtedly, 
these fields will find places in the program of the con- 
templated great Federal research foundation, should 
it be created. 


/_-,-_,_, es 


; * Houle, Cyril O., and others. The Armed Services and Adult Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1947. 250 ov. 
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Schools of education, teachers colleges, and bu- 
reaus of educational research now have the oppor- 
tunity and obligation to test the adaptability of the 
wartime armed services educational practices which 
were employed on a vast scale. The Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams recognizes that one among the functions of its 
reports is to encourage peacetime research on the 
hypotheses implicit in the wartime experience. In 
addition to the studies already published, others 
forthcoming include monographs on curriculum revi- 
sion, wartime training of women, the armed services 
college training programs, and a general report which 
will summarize the field. 


Studying the Lessons From Wartime Training 


The American Council on Education, in 1945, ap- 
pointed the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs to conduct a 2-year 
study under a grant of $150,000, provided jointly bv 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the 
General Education Board. Edmund E. Day, presi- 
dent of Cornell University, is chairman of the Com- 
mission. The other members are: Horace M. 
Bond, president of Lincoln University (Pa.); How- 
ard A. Campion, assistant superintendent, Los 
Angeles Public Schools; J. Walter Deitz, Summit, N. 
J.; Anna L. Rose Hawkes, dean of students, Mills 
College; Henry H. Hill, president of George Peabody 
College for Teachers; Herold C. Hunt, superintend- 
ent, Chicago Public Schools; T. R. McConnell, dean 
of the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
University of Minnesota; Carl H. Milam, executive 
secretary, American Library Association; Harry S. 
Rogers, president, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; 
and George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education, ex officio. 

Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of education, 
State of Connecticut, is director of the Commission’s 
studies. He has had the assistance of a staff of some 
30 persons who served for varying periods of time. 
All were experienced in civilian education, and a 
majority served as commissioned officers in the Army 
or Navy during the war, in capacities related to the 
various training programs. Nine special studies have 
been completed for publication as separate volumes. 
The findings of all the studies will be summarized in 
a final volume, Educational Lessons From Wartime 
Training, to be published early in 1948. 
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Improving Higher Education 


HE FACT THAT all phases of education are 

interrelated has been recognized in Florida by 
the Legislature, the Fiorida Citizens Committee on 
Education, and educational leaders and lay citizens 
oi the State. Prior to the 1945 session of the 
Legislature, the Florida Citizens Committee on Ed- 
ucation, composed of 15 outstanding citizens of the 
State appointed in November of 1944 by executive 
order of the Governor, made a preliminary study of 
certain phases of education involving especially the 
elementary and secondary schools. The 1945 Legis- 
lature not only adopted the major recommendations 
of the Citizens Committee growing out of this 
preliminary study, but also called on the Committee 
to continue its studies during the next 2 years and 
to expand them to include higher education. The 
Committee was charged with the responsibility of 
completing its studies and preparing a report for the 
1947 session of the Legislature. 


An Educational Study 


In planning its study of education in Florida, the 
Citizens Committee sought to work out the type of 
study which would result in maximum progress in 
bringing about needed improvements. The Com- 
mittee considered the possibility of obtaining an out- 
of-State group to make the study, but soon con- 
cluded that such a plan would likely result in only 
limited progress, in spite of the fact that an excellent 
report could be expected to be prepared. The idea 
suggested by some that the Committee itself should 
make the study was considered and rejected. The 
values of lay-professional cooperation had already 
become obvious to the Committee, which recognized 
that technical assistance and guidance was necessary 
before a satisfactory study could be made. 

The plan which was decided upon called for wide- 
spread participation on the part of Florida citizens, 
including both educational and lay leaders. The 
Citizens Committee assumed the responsibility for 
determining major policies. The detailed studies in 
various areas were carried on by a series of study and 
advisory committees organized for that purpose. 


*General Consultant, Florida State Department of Education; 
formerly executive secretary, Florida Citizens Committee on Educa- 
tion. 
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It was decided to bring in out-of-State consultants, 
not to make the study and prepare the report, but 
to work with the Florida committees and advise 
with the executive secretary and the Citizens Com- 
mittee. The executive secretary was responsible 
for coordinating all phases of the study. 

In the public elementary and secondary school 
field the committees were promptly organized, and 
work was soon underway. In the field of higher 
education the organization of study and advisory 
committees was not sosimple. In fact, many persons 
working in that field expressed a decided preference 
for a study by out-of-State consultants with a report 
to be prepared for the Citizens Committee by these 
consultants. It soon became evident that many 
leaders in higher education had not had sufficient 
experience with cooperative studies involving com- 
mittees to be prepared to take full advantage of this 
procedure. As a result of this situation, the studies 
of higher education involved some committee work, 
but more responsibility had to be assumed by the 
consultants than had been planned originally. 

In view of subsequent developments, it now seems 
apparent that the higher education phases of the 
study would have been much better understood and 
more meaningful had there been as widespread 
committee participation as in the elementary and 
secondary school field. Many misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations could probably have been 
avoided had there been greater participation of 
leading alumni and faculty members as well as of 
public school people. 

The report of the study of higher education is 
published along with the report of other phases of 
the study in the volume, entitled Education and the 
Future of Florida. This report comprises some 450 
printed pages of which approximateiy 175 are 
devoted to higher education as such. In addition to 
the comprehensive report, the Citizens Committee 
published and distributed 12,000 copies of a summary 
report, entitled Education and Florida’s Future. This 
report includes 64 pages of summary and interpre- 
tation and approximately 32 illustrated pages. The 
Citizens Committee also reprinted and arranged for 
the distribution of over 30,000 copies of a 32-page 
pamphlet, giving the major problems and conclu- 
sions and a brief summary. Seven of the 24 problems 
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selected for special treatment in this 2-color, illus- 
trated pamphlet relate to higher education. 


Program Recommended by Citizens Committee 


One of the principal problems involved in the 
study was the State organization for education. 
Theoretically, Florida has a reasonably good organ- 
ization at the present time, since the State Board of 
Education is responsible for all phases of education, 
including higher education. However, the present 
board is an ex-officio body composed of cabinet 
members who do not have much time to devote to 
education. Some years ago a special board for higher 
education, called the Board of Control, was estab- 
lished. Although this body is legally subordinate 
to the State Board of Education, it nas practically 
functioned as an independent body except on the 
selection of presidents of colleges and universities, 
major matters pertaining to budgets, and similar 
issues. 

The study by the Citizens Committee showed the 
Board of Control had developed into a body which 
had become so involved in details that it had little 
time left for determination of policies. Because of 
the numerous details which came before the Board, 
it had become necessary to meet every month for at 
least 2 days and even then the Board had difficulty 
covering its agenda. The problems and details for 
each institution were considered at each meeting, 
and the president of each institution was present at 
the time the problems of his institution were being 
considered. All purchases involving more than $50 
were specifically approved in advance by the Board, 
and as a result numerous delays and inefficiencies 
were encountered. 

The Citizens Committee recommended the estab- 
lishment of a lay State Board of Education for all 
phases of education—this Board to be composed of 
nine citizens appointed for six-year, overlapping 
terms by a committee consisting of representative 
State officials. ‘The Committee also recommended 
that this Board should definitely be a policy deter- 
mining board and that major attention should be 
given to the development of policies rather than to 
details. To facilitate this process, it was recom- 
mended that the State Board appoint a commissioner 
of education to coordinate all phases of education, 
that a chancellor of higher education be appointed to 
be responsible for administration of higher educa- 
tion, and a State superintendent of education be 
appointed to be responsible for the administration 
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of public schools. It was recognized, however, 
that these changes would require constitutional 
amendments which probably could not be considered 
until the 1947 session of the legislature. 

Coeducation was another problem which had be- 
come controversial in Florida. None of the State 
institutions for white students were coeducational 
except on the graduate level and in certain minor 
respects. The Citizens Committee recommended 
that al] institutions be made coeducational, but that 
plans should be worked out to avoid needless over- 
lapping and duplication. 

The Citizens Committee also recommended that 
the State institutions of higher learning be organized 
into a university system, that appropriate changes 
in names be made, that another higher institution 
for whites be established in south Florida, and that 
two 2-year institutions for Negroes be organized as 
branches of Florida Agricultural & Mechanical 
College for Negroes. Junior colleges were recom- 
mended to be organized as a part of the public-school 
system. 

The Citizens Committee found that although 
Florida has fewer State institutions than most States, 
it has not provided adequately for the support of 
these institutions. For a number of years Florida 
has consistently been in the lowest one-fourth of all 
States in the percentage of funds devoted to the 
support of higher education. Salary schedules for 
these institutions have been low in comparison with 
schedules in similar institutions, and, as a result, 
difficulties have been encountered in developing an 
adequate staff. The Citizens Committee recom- 
mended a substantial increase in support and pro- 
posed a salary schedule ranging from $5,250 to $7,500 
for professors, with other salaries to be increased in 
proportion. 

The problem of teacher and administrator educa- 
tion in the institutions of higher learning necessarily 
received considerable attention. Many encouraging 
developments were noted. However, the Committee 
called attention to many improvements which would 
be needed if the institutions of higher learning were 
to help to prepare the way for progress needed in 
the public schools. A favorable atmosphere for the 
preparation of teachers at these institutions was 
recognized as essentiai. Attention was cailed to 
the fact that most of the institutions gave evidence 
of unconcern or open disparagement on the part 
of many faculty members, other than those in the 
college of education, toward persons preparing to 
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teach. This was considered a major problem to be 
faced in the immediate future. 

Other problems considered include the curriculum 
and instruction; faculty personnel and organization; 
student personnel; education in medicine, dent’stry, 
pharmacy, and nursing; the physical plant; and 
plans for future programs. Considerable emphasis 
was placed on the fact that it will be impracticable 
to develop in Florida institutions—except at pro- 
hibitive cost—State-wide programs in specialized 
fields where relatively small numbers of students 
will be involved. Participation in the development 
of a cooperative regional plan was strongly recom- 
mended. 


Legislative Action 


It was agreed that one of the first issues which 
should be faced by the 1947 Legislature was the 
development of a more satisfactory program for 
public schools. All major recommendations of the 
Citizens Committee in this area, except those re- 
quiring constitutional amendments, were approved 
by practically unanimous vote. This program re- 
sulted in such major improvements that the institu- 
tions of higher learning are already being challenged 
to provide the guidance and leadership essential for 
satisfactory progress during coming years. 

The Legislature next considered the field of higher 
education and promptly proceeded to establish a 
university system, purposing: To provide for the 
establishment of coeducation in all State higher 
institutions (recognizing that the Board of Control 
should determine the number of men and women to 
be accommodated at each institution until adequate 
facilities could be provided); to change the name of 
Florida State College for Women to Florida State 
. University; and to eliminate many of the legal re- 
quirements which had tended to keep the Board of 
Control involved in needless detail. The law fixing 
the salaries of the presidents at a very low figure was 
amended, and the Board of Control was authorized, 
within budgetary limitations, to establish adequate 
salaries. The appropriations for the higher institu- 
tions were greatly increased so that professors could 
be paid salaries ranging up to $7,000, effective 
immediately. 

Another act established a scholarship fund of 
$100,000 annually and authorized the Board of 
Control to negotiate contracts with other States or 
institutions in other States for the education of 
Florida students in fields in which programs in 
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Florida institutions would not be wise or economical. 

Scholarships for persons preparing to teach were 
greatly expanded. Florida now provides approxi- 
mately 500 scholarships at $400 each annually, for 
persons preparing to teach, and another 500 scholar- 
ships annually at $200 each. In addition, summer 
school scholarships at $75 each are provided in 
sufficient numbers that approximately one-fourth of 
all the teachers in the State can benefit from these 
scholarships each year. 

The 1947 Legislature thus took many of the major 
steps recommended by the Citizens Committee, 
Other steps, particularly those involving constitu- 
tional amendments, are expected to be considered 
2 years hence at the next biennial session of the 
Legislature. It is evident that Florida has moved a 
long way ahead both in the public school and in the 
higher educational fields, and that the next few 
years should bring about many more important 
improvements in the State. 





Duluth Branch, University of Minnesota 


On Jury 1, the Duluth State Teachers College be- 
came the Duluth Branch, University of Minnesota, 
in accordance with recent action of the Minnesota 
Legislature. The former president of the teachers 


college, Raymond C. Gibson, became the provost 
of the Duluth Branch. 





College Graduates for Public Service 
(from page 50) 


couraged to take these examinations. ‘The written 
tests are widely recognized as difficult. They are 
no meat for mediocrity; nor are the jobs that may 
come through passing them. College executives, 
professors, and advisers have an important part to 
play in directing the best minds to the public service. 
They can foster recognition for Secretary of the 
Interior Krug’s observation that: ‘“The men I know 
and respect in public service are there because this is 
the kind of Government they want tolive under. . . 
They realize that if a democracy is worth living 
under, it’s worth working for.” ® 


3 This Week, July 14, 1946. 
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The Army Education Program 


HE LARGEST ADULT EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM in the world today is that carried on 
under the Army Education Branch of the Troop 
Information and Education Division of the War De- 
partment Special Staff. The mission of this program 
is: (1) To provide continuing educational opportuni- 
ties for service personnel; (2) to assist service per- 
sonnel to meet prerequisites for assignment to duty 
or promotions; (3) to enhance the value of service 
personnel as citizens; and (4) to assist in maintaining 
discipline and morale. 

The program was described recently in H1GHER 
Epucation (April 1, 1947). A summary of the 
program, from which the following information was 
taken, has been issued by the War Department. 


United States Armed Forces Institute 


The core of the Army Education Program is the 
United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI). 
It was established in April 1942 to provide various 
educational services to military personnel on an 
individual basis by mail, and to provide supplies 
and educational materials for schools of all types 
(Army Education Centers) established at various 
military installations by individual commanders. 

USAFI is an official Army and Navy agency 
with headquarters at Madison, Wis., and overseas 
branches in various parts of the world. The active 
branches serving armed forces personnel as of 5 
May 1947 were: Alaska Branch, Antilles Branch, 
Central Pacific Branch, European Branch, Panama 
Canal Department Branch, Tokyo Branch, Philrycom 
Branch, and Guam Branch. Branch locations of 
USAFI are subject to change in accordance with 
needs and locations of the U. S. Armed Forces. 


USAFI Services 


The United States Armed Forces Institute pro- 
vides services for individual instruction purposes and 
educational materials for classroom work. The serv- 
ices available on an individual enrollment basis by 
mail include: (a) 149 correspondence courses on 
high-school, technical, and first-year college sub- 
jects; (b) 158 self-teaching courses in elementary, 
high-school, technical, and first-year college subjects; 
and (c) university correspondence courses offered by 
73 cooperating colleges and universities. 
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The educational materials available from USAFI 
for group instruction purposes at Army Education 
Centers include: 304 education manuals in elemen- 
tary, high-school,. technical, and first-year college 
subjects; instructor’s course outlines; graphic charts; 
language guides; recordings; end-of-course tests, 
GED tests and subject examinations; educational 
filmstrips; and microfilm texts (for bedridden hos- 
pital patients). These are provided for locally 
organized classes in Army Education Centers (schools 
of all types) in the Zone of the Interior and overseas. 


Testing and Evaluation Services 


The USAFI examination service is designed to 
implement the Army education instructional pro- 
gram and to assist in the evaluation of educational 
experiences of service personnel. Three types of 
examinations are utilized as follows: (1) Subject 
examinations, designed to measure achievement in 
high-school and college subjects; (2) general educa- 
tional development (GED) tests, intended to meas- 
ure the educational attainment of an individual; and 
(3) end-of-course tests for USAFI courses. 

Forty-six of the 48 State departments of education 
in the United States and the District of Columbia 
have adopted a policy of recognizing successful com- 
pletion of the GED tests, on the high-school level, as 
the equivalent of a high-school education. 

The GED test, college level, may be used to deter- 
mine whether an individual’s formal or informal 
educational experiences have given him the equiva- 
lent of the broad cultural basis for later specialization 
which one might otherwise have secured through 
comprehensive introductory or survey courses in the 
social studies, natural sciences, literature, and 
English at the freshman or sophomore college level. 
The American Council on Education has recom- 
mended that a maximum of 24 semester hours of 
college credit be granted for successful completion of 
the GED college-level test, and such a policy has been 
adopted by many colleges and universities. 

USAF'I testing services are available to individuals 
on application. Also, when desired by schools and 
colleges, or by prospective employers, GED tests and 
examinations in special subjects may be administered 
to service personnel through USAFI. 

USAFI and the Commission on Accreditation of 
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Service Experiences of the American Council on 
Education have developed a cooperative plan for the 
evaluation of educational achievement during mili- 
tary service.! The American Council on Education 
has developed a handbook, 4 Guide to the Evaluation 
of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services 
(Tuttle Handbook), which contains descriptions of 
Army education courses, military training programs 
and service schools, and recommendations as to the 
amount of academic credit to be granted. Personnel 
on active duty who want their military training or 
experience evaluated for academic credit are advised 
to submit USAFI Form 47 to their civilian schools. 
The final determination of credit, however, rests in 
the hands of the schools and colleges. The present 
policies of State departments with regard to accredi- 
tation have been published by the Council in a book- 
let Accreditation Policies of State Departments of 
Education for the Evaluation of Service Experiences 
and USAFI Examinations. 

A conservative estimate of the Accreditation Com- 
mission of the American Council on Education is that 
over 2 million men have received academic credit 
as a result of participation in Army education 
activities, while in the armed forces. It is estimated, 
also, that more than half a million high-school diplo- 
mas have been granted to servicemen to date on the 
basis of work done in the Army Education Program. 

The United States Armed Forces Institute is 
the only agency authorized to make official reports 
to civilian educational institutions on matters con- 
cerning accreditation for educational work com- 
pleted on an individual basis, or in classes conducted 
at Army Education Centers. This action is directed 
in War Department letter of 27 February 1947, 
subject: “Army Education Program—<Accreditation 
Reports to Civilian Educational Institutions.” 

Personnel on active duty who want their service 
training or experience evaluated for academic 
credit may submit a detailed record of this training 
or experience to a civilian school on USAFI Form 
47 (revised, September 1944), “Application for 
Credit for Educational Achievement During Mili- 
tary Service.” Veterans of World War II no longer 
on active duty may apply for school or college credit 


1 The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences is a coordinating 
agency, cooperating with educational institutions and with national, regional, 
and State organizations and activities concerned with evaluating service experi- 
ences in terms of high-school or college credit. It was established in 1945. 
Thomas N. Barrows, formerly president of Lawrence College, is director of the 
Commission. 
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by writing to the school or college of their choice 
and enclosing with their letter a certified copy of 
WD, AGO Form 100, “Separation Qualification 
Record.” 


Army Education Centers 


Units or areas may establish Army Education 
Centers. Army Education Centers may include 
unit, area, command, or technical schools, or any 
combination thereof. Among the services of Army 
Education Centers are: Educational advisement; 
class instruction in academic, vocational, or tech- 
nical subjects; literacy training; on-the-job training; 
libraries; study rooms and/or auditoriums; lingua- 
phone studios; educational exhibits, ‘displays, and 
demonstrations; testing facilities; group discussions; 
and other educational activities desired. 

In addition to the funds which provide for Educa- 
tion Centers for service personnel serving overseas, 
other limited funds are also available from the War 
Department. These are for payment of tuition for 
extension class work and payment of instructors for 
group study classes, to be conducted by Army 
Education Centers in the Zone of the Interior, in 
cooperation with nearby educational institutions. 

An Army Education Center Report (WD, AGO 
Form 651) is required quarterly of all Army in- 
stallations overseas and in the Zone of the Interior. 
Specifically, the report covers the following items: 
USAFI courses (individual enrollment), new classes 
organized during period and enrollments, extension 
classes in operation or number of individuals attend- 
ing extension classes in nearby civilian educational 
institutions, USAFI tests and examinations admin- 
istered during period, and educational advisement. 

For the most part, educational offerings similar 
to those of any adult education program provided by 
city schools in the United States are available to all 
members of the armed forces through the Army 
Education Program. Courses are usually offered 
during off-duty time and classes are usually scheduled 
in the evening. Offerings of Army Education Cen- 
ters are built around the needs and desires of the 
personnel seeking further educational opportunities. 


Some Highlights 


1. Over-all statistics indicate that one out of 
every five members of the Army is participating 
in some phase of the Army Education Program. 

2. Active enrollments in USAFI and its various 
branches total some 360,000. The cumulative 
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enrollment of USAFI since its inception is about 
1,825,000. During the first quarter of 1947, the 
average monthly enrollment in all USAFI courses 
was almost 13,000; and, at the end of that period, 
there were approximately 300,000 current active 
enrollments in the several types of USAFI courses. 
In connection with these enrollments, USAFI and 
its overseas branches processed more than 40,000 
correspondence course lessons during the first 
quarter of 1947. 

3. Enrollments in classes conducted at Army 
Education Centers in the Zone of the Interior and 
overseas are more than 50,000. 

4. Six hundred and forty-eight instructors are 
in charge of the 244 courses being offered in group 
study classes at the 53 education centers in the 
Pacific Theater; 246 are full-time War Department 
civilian instructors who were recruited by the Army 
Education Branch, War Department, and sent to 
the theater, and the rest are full-time and part-time 
military personnel and carefully screened foreign 
instructors employed locally. A similar program 
is in operation in the European Theater. 

5. The Pacific Theater utilizes six mobile USAFI 
trailer units stocked with educational materials 
for the purpose of providing educational services te 
various isolated units. Three USAFI trailers are 
currently calling on units stationed in the American 
Occupation Zone in Germany and giving every 
educational assistance possible. 


Recent Features 


Recent features added to the Army Education 
Program include: 

1. USAFI Radio Quiz Program entitled “Can 
You Take a Hint.” The format is similar to 
commercial types of quiz program presently on the 
air, and its purpose is primarily to advertise some 
phase of the Army Education Program. 

2. Outstanding literature programs, such as 
“World’s Great Novels,” ‘Tales from Far and 
Near,” “Columbia Workshop,” and others broadcast 
on Nationwide chains. This series is entitled 
“From the Bookshelf of the World;” and will, in 
the future, be made available through the facilities 
of a Transcription Library Service. 

3..A group of specially selected programs from the 
two series, “This Is the Story” and “Science 
Magazine of the Air,”’ have also been added as part 
of the Transcription Library Service. These record- 
ings provide to members of the armed forces trans- 
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cribed programs of educational value in the fields 
of general science, medicine, languages, European 
and American history, economic geography, and 
other subjects. The transcriptions represent some 
of the finest of the public service programs on the 
domestic networks and are scientifically and histori- 
cally accurate. 
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Government Publications 


How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Offce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From U. S. Office of Education 


Schools for Children Under Six: A Report on the 
Status and Need for Nursery Schools and Kinder- 
gartens, by Mary Dabney Davis. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. 58 p. (Bul- 
letin 1947, No. 5.) 20 cents. 

After a discussion of the present interest in extending schools 
for children under 6, the following questions are answered in some 
detail: (1) What do we know about the educational facilities for 
children under 6? (2) How are nursery schools and kindergartens 


organized and operated? Illustrated with pictures and graphs. 
20 tables. 


Financing Public Education: General Features of a 
Satisfactory State Plan, by Timon Covert. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 18 
p. (Leaflet No. 78.) 10 cents. 

Reviews some significant steps in the development of State 
plans for the support of public education, describes two ways in 


which the costs of a foundation program can be equalized within 
a State. 2tables. List of references. 


Education tn the Dominican Republic, by Gladys 
L. Potter and Cameron D. Ebaugh. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 34 p. 
(Bulletin 1947, No. 10.) 15 cents. 


Covers all aspects of education in the Dominican Republic 
from elementary schools through the university. Based on data 
gathered by one of the authors in a visit to the country, and sup- 
plemented by additional materials. Bibliography of 14 titles, 
most of them in Spanish. 
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Education in Nicaragua, by Cameron D. Ebaugh. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 
56 p. (Bulletin 1947, No. 6.) 20 cents. 


Following an introductory chapter on the country, the topics 
of elementary education, secondary education, special schools, 
and higher education are discussed. Based on data gathered by 
the author in Nicaragua in 1945, and supplemented since that 
time with other materials. Bibliography of 24 titles, mostly in 
Spanish. 


Books 


Area Studies in American Universities, by William 
Nelson Fenton. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1947. 89 p. $1 (paper). 


One of the studies made for the Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs. The chapters deal with: 
Personnel and administration of area training; the roots of inte- 
grated area studies; integration of disciplines in area programs; 
teaching methods and materials; the level of instruction; and 
implications for future area studies. The report is based on the 
Ethnographic Board Survey of the Foreign Area and Language 
Curricula of the Army Specialized Training Program and of the 
Civil Affairs Training Programs in 1943-44. The author and 
another investigator visited selected institutions to observe 
personnel and administration and here describe various tech- 
niques of integration of instruction, and teaching methods and 
materials. 


Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services: 
Their Future Significance, by Robert John Matthew. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1947. 211 p. $2.50. 


One of the studies made for the Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs. Part I describes in detail 
the technique of the foreign area and language instruction in the 
Army and Navy Japanese Language Schools, the Navy Schools 
of Military Government, the Army Specialized Training Program, 
and the Civil Affairs Training Schools Program; Part II sets 
forth the current effects of the programs in colleges and schools; 
and the conclusions and implications make up Part III. Appen- 
dixes contain detailed data on curricula and other aspects of the 
programs. Includes an extensive annotated bibliography. 


Audio Visual Aids in the Armed Services: Implica- 
tions for American Education, by John R. Miles and 
Charles R. Spain. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1947. 96 p. $1.25 (paper). 


One of the studies made for the Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs. Describes: The military 
setting; training aids used in the armed forces; production, distri- 
bution, utilization, and effectiveness of training aids; and impli- 
cations of the programs for civilian education. The investigation 
included personal visits to some of the outstanding schools and 
replacement centers to see equipment and teaching in operation, 
together with a study of course outlines, the gathering of reports 
and opinions of teachers, and a sampling of student opinion 
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through a questionnaire sent to several thousand enlisted men. 
Includes a bibliography. 


Utilizing Human Talent, by Frederick B. Davis. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1947. 85 p. $1.25 (paper). 

One of the studies made for the Commission on Implications 
of Armed Services Educational Programs. Describes selection 
and classification procedures of the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard, and the Office of Strategic Services, and 
indicates the implications for civilian education. Appendixes 
deal with technical problems of measurement and with certain 
aspects of test construction. Emphasizes identification and 
development of human resources by better and more widespread 
testing, counseling, and guidance, particularly at the secondary- 
school level. The primary importance of medical, including 
psychiatric, examinations is also discussed. Recommends the 
development of highly specialized aptitude tests for purposes of 
educational and vocational guidance, and a new test of funda- 
mental academic aptitudes, with sample items for such a test. 
Includes a selected bibliography. 


General Education in the Humanities, by Harold B. 
Dunkel. Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1947. 321 p. $3.50. 


One of the publications of the Cooperative Study in General 
Education. Develops a philosophy of the role of the humanities 
in general education, seeks to define specific aims and objectives, 
and indicates general trends. The technique used is primarily 
the exploration of students’ beliefs and attitudes in order to 
understand them and to effect such changes as will lead to greater 
personal satisfaction for the student and the betterment of society. 
The inventories are treated in the appendixes. 
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